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Highlights 



This report provides estimates of student criminal victimization as defined by the 2007 
School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the 2007 National Crime Victimization Survey 
(NCVS). 1 The NCVS is the nation’s primary source of information on crime victimization 
and the victims of crime in the United States. The SCS is a supplement to the NCVS that 
was created to collect information about student and school characteristics on a national 
level. The first three administrations of the SCS were conducted in 1989, 1995, and 1999; 
beginning in 1999, it has been conducted biennially. The survey is designed to assist 
policymakers, as well as researchers and practitioners at the federal, state, and local levels, 
in making informed decisions concerning crime in schools. 

Criminal victimizations in this report are categorized as serious violent, violent, or theft. 
Serious violent victimization includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, and aggravated assault 
and is a subset of violent victimization. Violent victimization includes all serious violent 
victimizations and simple assault. Theft includes attempted and completed purse snatching, 
completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and completed thefts, excluding motor vehicle 
theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. 
Victims of “any” crime reported at least one of the victimizations above. “Nonvictims” of 
any crime reported none of the victimizations above. All findings reported are statistically 
significant at the .05 level. The test procedure used in this report is the Student’s t statistic, 
which tests the difference between two sample estimates. Adjustments for multiple 
comparisons were not included. Readers should be alerted to the limitations of the survey 
design and the analytical approach used here with regard to causality. Conclusions about 
causality between school or student characteristics and victimization cannot be made due to 
the cross-sectional, nonexperimental design of the SCS. 

Major findings from the 2007 NCVS and SCS include the following: 

• In the school year 2006-07, about 4.3 percent of students ages 12 through 18 
reported that they were victims of any crime at school (table 1). Three percent 
reported being victims of theft, 1 .6 percent of students reported a violent 
victimization, and 0.4 percent of students reported a serious violent victimization. 

• Three percent of both males and females reported being victims of theft at school 
(table 2). 

• A higher percentage of students in 9 th grade reported theft victimization (4.6 
percent) than did students in grades 7, 8, or 1 1 (about 3 percent each) or grade 12 
(1.9 percent) (table 2). 

• Thirty-eight percent of student victims of any crime reported the presence of gangs 
at school compared to 22.6 percent of students who were nonvictims (figure 1 and 
table 3). About 42.8 percent of students who reported violent crime victimization 



1 The SCS data are available for download from the student survey link at the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) Crime and Safety Surveys portal, located at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/crime . 
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reported having been in a physical fight at school, compared to 5.9 percent of 
students who were nonvictims. 

• About 48.3 percent of student victims of theft and 50.3 percent of student victims of 
violent crime said drugs were available at their schools, compared to 31.6 percent of 
students who were not victims (figure 1 and table 3). Approximately 27.5 percent of 
victims of any crime and 28.2 percent of victims of theft said that alcohol was 
available at their school, compared to 17.7 percent of nonvictims. 

• Higher percentages of students who reported any criminal victimization at school 
reported they were the targets of traditional (62.2 percent) and electronic 2 (1 1.6 
percent) bullying than were nonvictims (30.4 percent and 3.3 percent, respectively) 
(figure 2 and table 4). 

• When asked about safety measures at their school, a higher percentage of students 
who were victims of theft reported that their schools used security guards or 
assigned police officers than did nonvictims (78.7 percent vs. 68.4 percent) (figure 4 
and table 6). 

• The percentage of student victims of violent crimes who reported being afraid of 
attack or hann at school (23.2 percent) was higher than that of nonvictims (4.9 
percent) (figure 5 and table 7). 

• A higher percentage of students reporting any crime avoided specific places at 
school because of fear of attack or harm than did nonvictims (13.1 percent vs. 5.4 
percent) (figure 5 and table 7). 



2 Electronic bullying is victimization by a peer that occurred anywhere via electronic means, including the Internet, instant 
messaging, and text messaging. 
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Introduction 



Student victimization in schools is a major concern of educators, policymakers, 
administrators, parents, and students. Understanding the scope of the criminal victimization 
of students, as well as the factors associated with it, is an essential step in developing 
solutions to address the issues of school crime and violence. 

Since 1999, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has collected data on 
student criminal victimization through its sponsorship of the School Crime Supplement 
(SCS) to the National Crime Victimization Survey (NCVS), administered by the 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS). The purpose of this report is to 
provide the most recent available data on student criminal victimization and the 
characteristics of crime victims and nonvictims from the 2007 collection. 

Data Source 

This report uses data from the 2007 National Crime Victimization Survey Basic Screen 
Questionnaire (NCVS-1), the NCVS Crime Incident Report (NCVS-2), and the SCS to the 
NCVS. 3 The NCVS is the nation’s primary source of information on criminal victimization 
and the victims of crime. The NCVS-2 collects data on criminal victimizations that occur at 
school and in locations other than at school. The SCS collects additional infonnation about 
school and student characteristics on a national level. Created as a supplement to the NCVS 
and codesigned by NCES and BJS, the SCS has been conducted in 1989, 1995, 1999, 2001, 
2003, 2005, and 2007. 

Each month, the U.S. Census Bureau selects respondents for NCVS using a “rotating panel” 
design (see appendix A for additional information on sample design and data collection). 
Households within the United States are selected into the sample using a stratified, 
multistage cluster design, and all age-eligible individuals in the households become part of 
the panel. Once in the panel, respondents are administered NCVS every 6 months over 3 
years to determine whether they have been victimized during the 6 months 4 preceding the 
interview. The SCS questionnaire is administered after NCVS to persons in the sample 
household ages 12 through 18 who are currently enrolled in a primary or secondary 
education program leading to a high school diploma or who were enrolled sometime during 
the school year of the interview. 5 

Of the 11,161 NCVS respondents eligible for the 2007 SCS, a total of 6,503 students 
participated, of whom 5,621 met the requirements for inclusion in this analysis. 



3 The SCS data are available for download from the student surveys link at National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) Crime and Safety Surveys portal, located at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/crime . 

4 The NCVS collects data on criminal victimization during the 6 months preceding the interview, whereas, beginning in 
2007, the SCS asks students about school characteristics “this school year.” This change was largely based on feedback 
obtained from students ages 12 through 18 who reviewed the items during cognitive laboratory evaluations conducted by 
the Census Bureau. These respondents revealed they were not being strict in their interpretation of the 6-month reference 
period and were responding based on their experiences during the entire school year. 

J Persons who have dropped out of school, have been expelled or suspended from school, or are temporarily absent from 
school for any other reason, such as illness or vacation, are eligible as long as they have attended school at any time during 
the school year of the interview. Students who are homeschooled are not included past the screening questions, since many 
of the questions in SCS are not relevant to their situation. 
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Specifically, this report includes only students ages 12 through 18 who were enrolled in 6 th 
through 12 th grade at any time during the 2006-07 school year and who were not 
homeschooled during that time. Per these criteria, eligible students were primarily enrolled 
in middle and high schools. The household completion rate was 90 percent and the student 
completion rate was 58 percent. The overall unweighted SCS unit response rate (calculated 
by multiplying the household completion rate by the student completion rate) was 53 
percent. Due to the low unit response rate, a unit nonresponse bias analysis was performed. 
Despite evidence of potential bias for the household income and race/ethnicity variables, 
these variables were considered stable enough for examination in this report. Refer to 
appendix A for more information on the respondent criteria for inclusion in the report 
analysis and the bias analyses that were performed. 

NCVS and SCS data are also examined by Dinkes et al. (2009) in Indicators of School 
Crime and Safety: 2008, a report produced annually by NCES and BJS. That report 
compiles data from multiple sources, including national surveys of students, teachers, and 
principals, as well as universe data collections from federal departments and agencies, 
including BJS, NCES, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. It is designed to provide a “first look” at information from these 
data sources and makes trend comparisons of SCS findings. The current report, as well as 
the reports Profile of Criminal Incidents at School by Ruddy et al. (2010), are part of a 
series of reports about the nature of school crime. These supplement the indicators report by 
detailing characteristics of school crime, victims of crime, and offender characteristics. 

Definitions 

In this report, the definition of criminal victimization 6 is derived from the NCVS “type of 
crime” variable. Criminal victimizations are categorized as serious violent, violent, or theft. 
Serious violent victimization includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, and aggravated assault 
and are a subset of violent crimes. Violent victimization includes all serious violent 
victimizations and simple assault. Theft includes attempted and completed purse snatching, 
completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and completed thefts, excluding motor vehicle 
theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. 

Victims of “any” crime reported at least one of the victimizations above. “Nonvictims” of 
any crime reported none of the victimizations above. 

Readers should note that the NCVS counts each incident of crime against an individual as a 
criminal victimization. However, estimates reported in this report are based on the 
prevalence, or percentage, of students who experience victimizations. For example, if a 
respondent reports two unique victimizations, such as an assault and a theft, during the 
previous 6 months, this student would be counted once in the overall prevalence (“any”) 
estimate, because “any” victimization constitutes at least one violent victimization or theft. 
For many of the findings discussed in this report, the baseline comparison is that of victims 
of specific crimes to that of nonvictims. Measuring student victimization in this way 
provides the percentages of students who are directly affected by victimization, rather than 
the number of victimizations that occur at school. Estimates of serious violent victimization 
are not provided beyond those presented in table 1 because the percentage of students who 



6 For ease of presentation, the terns criminal victimization and victimization are used interchangeably throughout this 
report. 
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experienced this type of victimization was not large enough to present meaningful cross 
tabulations. 

For the purposes of this report, victimization at school refers to incidents that occurred 
inside the school building, on school property, or on the way to or from school. Some 
characteristics (such as school sector, security measures, and grade level) are drawn from 
the 2007 SCS, while others (such as sex, race/ethnicity, and household income) are drawn 
from NCVS-1 variables appended to the SCS data file. Estimates of victimizations that 
occur at school, on school grounds, or on the way to or from school are obtained from the 
NCVS-2. See appendix D for selected questions from the NCVS-2 instrument and appendix 
E for the SCS instrument. 

Study Considerations 

Readers should note that limitations inherent to victimization surveys such as the SCS and 
NCVS could have some effect on the estimates of victimization reported here (see Cantor 
and Lynch 2000). First, 24 percent of SCS interviews were new to the NCVS panel in 2007. 
Because there is no prior interview for new respondents to use as a point of reference when 
reporting victimization, their reports may include victimizations that occurred before the 
desired reference period. To the extent that these earlier victimizations are included, rates 
are overreported. Second, respondent recall of a victimization event may be inaccurate. 
People may forget the event entirely or recall the characteristics of the event inaccurately. 
This could lead to misclassification of victimizations. 

Readers also need to be aware that in 2007, the time period that respondents were asked to 
reference for the entire SCS was revised from “the last 6 months” to “this school year.” This 
change was largely based on feedback obtained from students ages 12 through 18 who 
reviewed the items during cognitive laboratory evaluations conducted by the Census 
Bureau. These respondents revealed they were not being strict in their interpretation of the 
6-month reference period and were responding based on their experiences during the entire 
school year. Readers should interpret results between the 2007 SCS and those from prior 
iterations of the SCS, in which the reference period was “the last 6 months,” with caution. 

In 2007, no change in reference period was made for criminal victimizations as reported in 
the main NCVS. That is, criminal victimizations at school are reported for the 6-month 
period prior to the date of interview while school characteristics reported in the SCS are 
reported for the last school year. 

Additional caution should be considered when examining the other variables used in this 
report. Because all variables of interest in the SCS and NCVS are self-reported, infonnation 
about the respondent and his or her school may be inaccurate due to errors in recall, 
falsification, or exaggeration. Finally, readers should be alerted to the limitations of the 
survey design and the analytical approach used here with regard to causality. Conclusions 
about causality between school or student characteristics and victimization cannot be made 
due to the cross-sectional, nonexperimental design of the SCS. Furthermore, certain 
characteristics discussed in this report (e.g., gang presence, security guards, and hallway 
monitors) may be related to one another, but this analysis does not control for such possible 
relationships. Therefore, no causal inferences should be made between the variables of 
interest and victimization when reading these results. 
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Understanding Statistical Significance 

The comparisons in the text have been tested for statistical significance to ensure that the 
differences are larger than might be expected due to sampling variation. All statements cited 
in the report are statistically significant at the .05 level. The test procedure used in this 
report is the Student’s t statistic, which tests the difference between two sample estimates. 
Multiple comparison adjustments have not been made in the analyses presented in this 
report, which may cause an increase in significant findings reported. For example, when 
using a .05 alpha level, 5 percent of findings would be expected to be statistically 
significant by chance. The standard error is calculated for each estimate provided in order to 
determine the “margin of error” for the estimates. The standard errors of the estimates for 
different subpopulations can vary considerably and should be taken into account when 
making comparisons. It should also be acknowledged that apparently large differences 
between estimates may not have measurable differences, which may be due to large 
standard errors. 

How This Report Is Organized 

The results of this report are presented in five sections. The first two sections discuss the 
prevalence and type of student criminal victimization at school and selected characteristics 
of victims, including their demographic characteristics and school type. The third section 
explores crime victim and nonvictim reports of conditions of school climate, such as the 
presence of gangs and weapons and the availability of drugs. The fourth section examines 
criminal victimization and student reports of bullying and cyberbullying at school. The fifth 
section examines criminal victimization and student reports of security measures taken at 
school to secure school buildings and the use of designated personnel and the enforcement 
of administrative procedures at school to ensure student safety. The sixth section examines 
fear and avoidance behaviors of crime victims and nonvictims, such as skipping class or 
avoiding specific places at school. 
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Victimization at School 



In their analysis of data from the six prior administrations of the SCS, Dinkes et al. (2009) 
found a decrease in the percentage of students ages 12 through 18 reporting any criminal 
victimization at school in the 6 months prior to the survey. While 9.5 percent of students 
reported being victims of any crime at school in 1995, about 4.2 percent of students 
reported being victims of any crime at school in 2005. In 1995, about 7.1 percent reported 
being victims of theft, compared to 3.1 percent in 2005. Three percent of students reported 
being victims of violent crime in 1995, compared to 1.2 percent in 2005. In both 1995 and 
2005, less than 1 percent of students reported a serious violent crime victimization. 
However, between the most recent SCS survey years (2005 and 2007), there were no 
measurable changes in the percentage of students reporting any type of criminal 
victimization. This report supplements the findings of Di nk es et al. (2009) by providing 
estimates detailing the relationship between reports of school crime and characteristics of 
students and schools derived from the 2007 SCS. 

In school year 2006-07, about 4.3 percent of students were the victim of any crime at 
school, 3.0 percent were victims of theft, 1.6 percent were victims of a violent crime, and 
0.4 percent were victims of a serious violent crime (table 1). Further, 1.3 percent of students 
reported being victims of simple assault at school (classified as a violent crime but not a 
serious violent crime), and less than 1 percent reported being victims of a robbery or 
aggravated assault at school (both of which are serious violent crimes). Subsequent sections 
of this report elaborate on the relationship among characteristics of victims and nonvictims 
of violent crime and theft and student reports of school climate, security measures at school, 
and fear and avoidance behaviors. 



T able 1 . Percentage of students ages 1 2 through 1 8 who reported no criminal victimization at school and those who 

reported criminal victimization at school during the previous 6 months, by type of victimization: School year 
2006-07 



Type of victimization 


Percent of students 


None 


95.7 


Any 


4.3 


Theft 


3.0 


Personal larceny 


# 


Other theft 


3.0 


Violent 


1.6 


Simple assault 


1.3 


Serious violent 


0.4 


Rape and sexual assault 


0.1 


Robbery 


0.2| 


Aggravated assault 


0.1 1 



# Rounds to zero. 

! Interpret data with caution. The standard error for this estimate is from 30 to 50 percent of the estimate’s value. 

NOTE: "Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and 
completed thefts, excluding motor vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. 
"Violent" includes serious violent crimes and simple assault. "Serious violent" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, and 
aggravated assault. "Any" includes violent crimes and theft. "At school" includes inside the school building, on school 
property, and on the way to or from school. Student reports of "theft" and "violent" victimization may not sum to “any” 
victimization because respondents can report more than one victimization. Population size for students ages 12-18 
is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime 
Victimization Survey (NCVS), 2007. 
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Characteristics of Victims of Crime at School 



Victimization at school may be associated with student characteristics (including sex, race/ 
ethnicity, grade level, and household income) or school characteristics (e.g., public vs. 
private school). 

Sex 

In school year 2006-07, no measurable differences were found between the percentages of 
males and females who reported being victims of any crime, theft, or violent crime at 
school. A larger percentage of both male and female students were victims of theft (3.0 
percent each) than were victims of violent crime (1.7 percent of males and 1.4 percent of 
females) (table 2). 

Race/Ethnicity 7 

No measurable differences were found among the percentages of White, Black, Hispanic 
students, and students of all other races who reported being victims of any crime, theft, or 
violent crime at school (table 2). Among White students, a higher percentage reported being 
victims of theft (3.1 percent) than of violent crime at school (1.5 percent). 

Grade Level 

In school year 2006-07, a higher percentage of students in 9 th grade reported theft 
victimization (4.6 percent) than did students in grades 7, 8, or 1 1 (about 3 percent each) or 
grade 12 (1.9 percent) (table 2). The percentage of students in 7 th grade who reported being 
victims of a violent crime at school (2.4 percent) was higher than that of students in 9 th 
grade and 12 th grade (1.2 percent and 0.8 percent, respectively). 

Household Income 8 

An analysis of student household income found that a higher percentage of students living 
in households with incomes of $35,000-49,999 reported experiencing any crime (6.5 
percent) than did students in households with incomes of $7,500-14,999 (3.3 percent) (table 
2). In addition, a higher percentage of students living in households with incomes of 
$35,000-49,999 reported a violent crime (3.0 percent) than did students in households with 
incomes of $50,000 or more (1.0 percent). 

School Sector (Public/Private) 

The percentage of public school students who reported being victims of any crime (4.6 
percent) and theft (3.2 percent) was higher than that of private school students (1.1 percent 
each for any crime and theft) (table 2). 



7 For ease of presentation. White, not Hispanic or Latino students, Black, not Hispanic or Latino students, Hispanic or 
Latino students, and students of all other races are referred to as White, Black, Hispanic, and students of all other races 
here and for the remainder of the report. “All other races" includes Asians, Pacific Islanders, and American Indians 
(including Alaska Natives) and respondents of two or more races. For this report, not Hispanic or Latino students who 
identified themselves as being of two or more races (1 percent of all respondents) were included in the "all other races" 
category. Respondents who identified themselves as being of Hispanic or Latino origin were classified as “Hispanic,” 
regardless of their race. 

8 The income categories presented in this report are a recoding of the 14 categories offered in the NCVS-1 Basic Screen 
Questionnaire. Adjacent categories were collapsed to be consistent with other NCES products produced from this dataset 
(see the table library at the NCES Crime and Safety Surveys portal at http://nccs.cd.gov/programs/crimc ). Readers should 
use caution when interpreting the results of analysis from these collapsed categories. As with all categorical data, results 
may differ from different category breakdowns. 
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Table 2. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported no criminal victimization at school and those who 



reported criminal victimization at school, by type of victimization and selected student and school 
characteristics: School year 2006-07 



Student and school 


Total number of 




Type of victimization 




characteristic 


students 


None 


Any 


Theft 


Violent 


Total 


25,967,000 


95.7 


4.3 


3.0 


1.6 


Sex 


Male 


13,222,000 


95.5 


4.5 


3.0 


1.7 


Female 


12,745,000 


96.0 


4.0 


3.0 


1.4 


Race/ethnicity 


White, not Hispanic or Latino 


15,581,000 


95.7 


4.3 


3.1 


1.5 


Black, not Hispanic or Latino 


4,000,000 


95.7 


4.3 


3.0 


1.6 ! 


Hispanic or Latino 


4,471,000 


96.4 


3.6 


2.2 


1.4 


All other races, 


not Hispanic or Latino 1 


1,916,000 


94.4 


5.6 


3.8 


2.3 ! 


Grade 


6th 


2,465,000 


95.9 


4.1 


2.7 


1.5 ! 


7th 


4,039,000 


95.3 


4.7 


2.7 


2.4 


8th 


4,012,000 


95.6 


4.4 


2.5 


2.1 


9th 


4,149,000 


94.7 


5.3 


4.6 


1.2 ! 


10th 


3,966,000 


95.6 


4.4 


3.6 


1.2 ! 


11th 


3,919,000 


96.0 


4.0 


2.6 


1.5 


12th 


3,417,000 


97.3 


2.7 


1.9 


0.8 ! 


Household income 


Less than $7,500 


762,000 


96.5 


3.5 ! 


2.8 ! 


t 


$7,500-14,999 


998,000 


96.7 


3.3 ! 


i 


2.3 ! 


$15,000-24,999 


1,860,000 


96.0 


4.0 


2.1 ! 


2.1 ! 


$25,000-34,999 


2,120,000 


94.1 


5.9 


4.5 


2.2 ! 


$35,000-49,999 


3,423,000 


93.5 


6.5 


4.0 


3.0 


$50,000 or more 


11,521,000 


96.2 


3.8 


2.9 


1.0 


Student-reported school type 


Public 


23,751,000 


95.4 


4.6 


3.2 


1.7 


Private 


2,208,000 


98.9 


1.1 ! 


1.1 ! 


# 



# Rounds to zero. 

! Interpret data with caution. The standard error for this estimate is from 30 to 50 percent of the estimate’s value. 

4: Reporting standards not met. The standard error for this estimate is equal to 50 percent or more of the estimate's value. 

1 "All other races, not Hispanic or Latino" includes Asians, Pacific Islanders, and American Indians (including Alaska Natives) 
and respondents of two or more races. For this report, not Hispanic or Latino students who identified themselves as being of 
two or more races (1 percent of all respondents) were included in the "all other races, not Hispanic or Latino" category. 
Respondents who identified themselves as being of Hispanic or Latino origin were classified as "Hispanic or Latino," regardless 
of their race. 

NOTE: "Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and completed 
thefts, excluding motor vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. "Violent" 
includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, aggravated assault, and simple assault. "Any" includes violent crimes and theft. "At 
school" includes inside the school building, on school property, and on the way to or from school. Student reports of "theft" and 
"violent" victimization may not sum to “any” victimization because respondents can report more than one victimization. Detail 
does not sum to total number of students because of rounding, missing data (“household income”), or because response 
category “don't know” is not shown ("student-reported school type"). Population size for students ages 12-18 is 25,967,000. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime 
Victimization Survey (NCVS), 2007. 
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Figure 1. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported conditions of an unfavorable school climate, by 
reports of criminal victimization at school: School year 2006-07 



Percent 




Unfavorable school conditions 



Type of victimization E3 None ■ Any □ Theft □ Violent 



! Interpret data with caution. The standard error for this estimate is from 30 to 50 percent of the estimate's value. 

1 Includes students who reported that they saw another student who brought a gun to school. 

2 Includes students who reported being involved in one or more physical fights at school. 

3 Includes students who reported that marijuana, crack, other forms of cocaine, uppers, downers, LSD, PCP, heroin, prescription drugs, or other drugs 
were available at school 



NOTE: "Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and completed thefts, excluding motor 
vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. “Violent" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, aggravated 
assault, and simple assault. "Any" includes violent crimes and theft. "At school" includes inside the school building, on school property, and on the way 
to or from school. Population size for students ages 12-18 is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime Victimization Survey 
(NCVS), 2007. 



Table 3. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported no criminal victimization at school and those who 



reported criminal victimization at school, by student reports of conditions of school climate and type of 
victimization: School year 2006-07 



Type of 
victimization 


Gangs present 
at school 


Saw student 
with a gun 


Engaged in 
physical fight 1 


Drugs at 
school 2 


Alcohol 
at school 


Saw hate- 
related graffiti 


Total 


23.2 


1.8 


6.6 


32.3 


18.1 


35.0 


None 


22.6 


1.8 


5.9 


31.6 


17.7 


34.3 


Victimization 














Any 


38.0 


3.6! 


23.2 


48.9 


27.5 


49.7 


Theft 


32.1 


2.6! 


12.2 


48.3 


28.2 


50.7 


Violent 


49.0 


7.0! 


42.8 


50.3 


26.3 


48.2 



! Interpret data with caution. The standard error for this estimate is from 30 to 50 percent of the estimate’s value. 

1 1ncludes students who reported being involved in one or more physical fights at school. 

2 Includes students who reported that marijuana, crack, other forms of cocaine, uppers, downers, LSD, PCP, heroin, 
prescription drugs, or other drugs were available at school. 

NOTE: "Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and 
completed thefts, excluding motor vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. 
"Violent" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, aggravated assault, and simple assault. "Any" includes violent crimes and 
theft. "At school" includes inside the school building, on school property, and on the way to or from school. Student reports 
of "theft" and "violent" victimization may not sum to “any” victimization because respondents can report more than one 
victimization. Population size for students ages 12-18 is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime 
Victimization Survey (NCVS), 2007. 




Victimization and School Climate 



In assessing the prevalence of school crime, it is also important to consider how the nature 
of the school climate may be associated with student criminal victimization. The 2007 SCS 
asked respondents about gangs, guns, fights, drugs, alcohol, and hate-related graffiti in their 
school. Specifically, students were asked if there were gangs at school, if they had seen 
another student with a gun at school, if they had engaged in a physical fight at school, if 
drugs 9 or alcohol were available at school, and if they had seen any hate-related graffiti at 
school. 

The findings show that there were measurable differences between victims and nonvictims 
of crime at school among various conditions of an unfavorable school climate in school year 
2006-07. Specifically, a higher percentage of victims of any crime than of nonvictims 
reported the presence of gangs at school (38.0 percent vs. 22.6 percent) (figure 1 and table 
3). Further, higher percentages of victims of theft (32. 1 percent) and violence (49.0 percent) 
reported the presence of gangs at school than did nonvictims (22.6 percent). 

Higher percentages of victims of any crime (23.2 percent) and violent crime (42.8 percent) 
report having engaged in a physical fight at school than did nonvictims (5.9 percent) (figure 
1 and table 3). The availability of drugs at school was reported by 48.9 percent of victims of 
any crime, 48.3 percent of theft victims, and 50.3 percent of victims of violence, compared 
to 31.6 percent of nonvictims. Alcohol availability at school was higher among victims of 
any crime (27.5 percent) and theft (28.2 percent) compared to that of nonvictims (17.7 
percent) (figure 1 and table 3). Higher percentages of student victims of any crime (49.7 
percent), theft (50.7 percent) and violence (48.2 percent) reported having seen hate-related 
graffiti at school that did nonvictims (34.3 percent). However, there was no measurable 
difference between the percentage of victims of any crime and of nonvictims who reported 
having seen another student with a gun at school (figure 1 and table 3). 



9 Students were asked whether marijuana, crack, cocaine, uppers, downers, LSD, PCP, heroin, prescription drugs, or other 
drugs were available at school. 
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Victimization and Bullying at School 



Student bullying and cyberbullying are areas of concern for school authorities, as 
bullying 10 behavior may be associated with more significant events of criminal 
victimization and offending behavior (Nansel et al. 2001). As in previous iterations of 
the SCS, the 2007 SCS asked students whether they were bullied using traditional 11 
means at school during the 2006-07 school year. New to the 2007 SCS, students were 
asked whether they were bullied by electronic means anywhere during the 2006-07 
school year. 12 With this newly available data on electronic bullying, this section is 
intended to provide comprehensive findings on student bullying by various methods. 

Findings show that in school year 2006-07 a higher percentage of students who reported 
being the victim of any crime at school also reported they were bullied using traditional 
means at school (62.2 percent) than did nonvictims of crime (30.4 percent) (figure 2 and 
table 4). Further, 56.5 percent of victims of theft and 80. 1 percent of victims of violence 
also reported traditional bullying at school, compared to 30.4 percent of nonvictims. 

About 1 1.6 percent of students who reported being the victim of any crime also reported 
they were bullied by electronic means anywhere, compared to 3.3 percent of nonvictims 
(figure 2 and table 4). Similarly, 10.7 percent of victims of theft and 13.9 percent of 
victims of violence reported electronic bullying, compared to 3.3 percent of nonvictims. 



1(1 Readers may suspect that students who report bullying in the fonn of more overt physical attacks may be reporting many 
of the same instances in their reports of criminal victimization. However, these two concepts are addressed quite 
differently during data collection for the NCVS and SCS. For example, in the NCVS, detailed information from a screener 
questionnaire and incident report are used to detennine whether a crime has been committed and the type of crime. In the 
SCS, students self-determine bullying victimization based on reports of several types of behavior. Although it is possible 
that students include victimizations that they reported previously in the NCVS screener and incident reports when 
responding to the SCS bullying items, it is not possible to make this distinction given the SCS questionnaire wording. As a 
result, they are reported as distinct events in this report. 

1 1 Traditional bullying is victimization by a peer that occurred at school. Students were asked whether another student had 
made fun of them, spread rumors about them, threatened them with harm, pushed or shoved them, forced them to do 
something they did not want to do, excluded them from activities, or destroyed their property. 

12 Electronic bullying is victimization by a peer that occurred anywhere via electronic means, including the Internet, 
instant messaging, and text messaging. 
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Figure 2. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported being bullied by traditional means at school or by 
electronic means anywhere, by reports of criminal victimization at school: School year 2006-07 

Percent 

100 -r 




means at school means anywhere 

Bullying 



Type of victimization Q None ■ Any □ Theft □ Violent 



NOTE: “Traditional bullying" is victimization by a peer that occurred at school. Students were asked whether another student had made fun of them; 
spread rumors about them; threatened them with harm; pushed or shoved them; forced them to do something they did not want to do; excluded them; 
or destroyed their property. “Electronic bullying” is victimization by a peer that occurred anywhere via electronic means, including the Internet, instant 
messaging, and text messaging. “Theft” includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and completed 
thefts, excluding motor vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. “Violent" includes rape, sexual assault, 
robbery, aggravated assault, and simple assault. “Any” includes violent crimes and theft. “At school" includes inside the school building, on school 
property, and on the way to or from school Student reports of “theft" and "violent" victimization may not sum to “any" victimization because respondents 
can report more than one victimization. Population size for students ages 12-18 is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime Victimization Survey 
(NCVS), 2007. 



Table 4. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported no criminal victimization at school and those who 



reported criminal victimization at school, by student reports of being bullied by traditional means at school or 
by electronic means anywhere and type of victimization: School year 2006-07 



Type of 
victimization 


Bullied by traditional 
means at school 


Bullied by electronic means anywhere 


Total 


31.7 


3.7 


None 


30.4 


3.3 


Victimization 






Any 


62.2 


11.6 


Theft 


56.5 


10.7 


Violent 


80.1 


13.9 



NOTE: "Traditional bullying" is victimization by a peer that occurred at school. Students were asked whether another student 
had made fun of them; spread rumors about them; threatened them with harm; pushed or shoved them; forced them to do 
something they did not want to do; excluded them from activities; or destroyed their property. "Electronic bullying” is 
victimization by a peer that occurred anywhere via electronic means, including the Internet, instant messaging, and text 
messaging. "Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and 
completed thefts, excluding motor vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. 
"Violent" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, aggravated assault, and simple assault. "Any" includes violent crimes and 
theft. "At school" includes inside the school building, on school property, and on the way to or from school. Student reports of 
"theft" and "violent" victimization may not sum to “any” victimization because respondents can report more than one 
victimization. Population size for students ages 12-18 is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the 
National Crime Victimization Survey (NCVS), 2007. 
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Victimization and Security Measures at School 



School authorities are faced with the important task of deciding which security measures to 
implement, including hiring law enforcement officers, using metal detectors or security 
cameras, locking entrances and exits during the school day, and using staff supervision in 
hallways. An analysis of the 2008 School Survey on Crime and Safety (SSOCS), Ll a 
principal-based survey of U.S. public schools, found that 46 percent of schools used paid 
law enforcement or security at school during school hours, 5 percent of schools used 
random metal detector checks on students, and 55 percent used security cameras to monitor 
the school. 

The 2007 SCS asked students whether their schools used certain security measures. Among 
all students, 53.6 percent reported the use of locker checks, 10.1 percent reported the use of 
metal detectors, 66.0 percent reported the use of security cameras, and 60.9 percent reported 
the use of locked entrance or exit doors during the day during school year 2006-07 (table 
5). An examination of the data found no measurable differences between reports from 
victims of any crime, theft, or violent crime and nonvictims with regard to the use of locker 
checks, security cameras, or locked entrance or exit doors (figure 3 and table 5). However, a 
higher percentage of victims of any crime than of nonvictims reported that their schools had 
metal detectors (15.1 percent vs. 9.9 percent). 



Figure 3. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported the use of selected security measures to secure 
school buildings, by reports of criminal victimization at school: School year 2006-07 



Percent 




doors during 
the day 



Security measures 



Type of victimization E3 None ■ Any □ Theft □ Violent 

NOTE: “Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and completed thefts, excluding motor 
vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. “Violent" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, aggravated 
assault, and simple assault. “Any" includes violent crimes and theft. "At school" includes inside the school building, on school property, and on the way 
to or from school. Population size for students ages 12-18 is 25,967,000. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime Victimization Survey 
(NCVS), 2007. 



13 The 2008 SSOCS web tables are available for download from the principal/school surveys link at the NCES Crime and 
Safety Surveys portal, located at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/crime . 
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Table 5. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported no criminal victimization at school and those who 



reported criminal victimization at school, by student reports of the use of selected security measures to 
secure school buildings and type of victimization: School year 2006-07 



Type of 
victimization 


Locker checks 


Metal detectors 


Security cameras 


Locked entrance or 
exit doors during the day 


Total 


53.6 


10.1 


66.0 


60.9 


None 


53.7 


9.9 


65.9 


60.8 


Victimization 










Any 


50.5 


15.1 


70.2 


61.9 


Theft 


50.5 


15.9 


71.8 


62.2 


Violent 


56.1 


16.4 


67.7 


65.2 



NOTE: "Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and 
completed thefts, excluding motor vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. 
"Violent" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, aggravated assault, and simple assault. "Any" includes violent crimes and 
theft. "At school" includes inside the school building, on school property, and on the way to or from school. Student 
reports of "theft" and "violent" victimization may not sum to “any” victimization because respondents can report more 
than one victimization. Population size for students ages 1 2-1 8 is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime 
Victimization Survey (NCVS), 2007. 



Students were also asked about the use of designated personnel and enforcement of 
administrative procedures to ensure student safety at school. Specifically, 68.8 percent of 
students reported security guards or assigned police officers, 90.0 percent reported staff 
supervision in the hallways, 24.3 percent reported a requirement that students wear picture 
identification, 95.9 percent reported their school had a student code of conduct, and 94.3 
percent reported a requirement that visitors sign in at their school (table 6). No measurable 
differences were found between victims of any crime, theft, or violent crime and nonvictims 
in their reports of the use of staff supervision in hallways, a requirement that students wear 
badges or picture identification, the use of a student code of conduct, and a requirement that 
visitors sign in (figure 4 and table 6). However, a higher percentage of victims of theft than 
of nonvictims reported that their schools used security guards or assigned police officers 
(78.7 percent vs. 68.4 percent). 
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Figure 4. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported the use of security measures requiring the 
enforcement of administrative procedures at school, by reports of criminal victimization at school: 
School year 2006-07 




officers identification 



Security measures 



Type of victimization £3 None ■ Any □ Theft □ Violent 



NOTE: "Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and completed thefts, excluding motor 
vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. “Violent" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, 
aggravated assault, and simple assault. "Any" includes violent crimes and theft, “At school" includes inside the school building, on school property, 
and on the way to or from school. Population size for students ages 1 2-1 8 is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime Victimization Survey 
(NCVS), 2007. 



Table 6. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported no criminal victimization at school and those who 



reported criminal victimization at school, by student reports of the use of security measures requiring the 
enforcement of administrative procedures and type of victimization: School year 2006-07 



Type of 
victimization 


Security guards or 
assigned police 
officers 


Staff supervision in 
hallways 


Students required to 
wear badges or picture 
identification 


Student code of 
conduct 


Visitors required 
to sign in 


Total 


68.8 


90.0 


24.3 


95.9 


94.3 


None 


68.4 


90.1 


24.4 


95.8 


94.3 


Victimization 












Any 


78.0 


88.6 


23.5 


97.7 


93.8 


Theft 


78.7 


86.9 


21.5 


97.5 


94.2 


Violent 


74.9 


94.1 


28.9 


98.5 


94.3 



NOTE: "Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and 
completed thefts, excluding motor vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. 
"Violent" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, aggravated assault, and simple assault. "Any" includes violent crimes and 
theft. "At school" includes inside the school building, on school property, and on the way to or from school. Student reports 
of "theft" and "violent" victimization may not sum to “any” victimization because respondents can report more than one 
victimization. Population size for students ages 12-18 is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime 
Victimization Survey (NCVS), 2007. 
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Victimization, Fear, and Avoidance Behaviors at School 



In the 2007 SCS, students were asked how often they had been afraid of an attack or harm 
at school during the school year. Students were also asked whether they skipped school or 
class, avoided extracurricular activities, or avoided specific places inside the school 
building because they thought someone might attack or harm them. 

The findings show that higher percentages of victims of any crime (12.7 percent) and of 
violent crime (23.2 percent) than of nonvictims (4.9 percent) reported being afraid of attack 
or harm in school year 2006-07 (figure 5 and table 7). About 3.6 percent of victims of any 
crime and 6.2 percent of victims of violent crime reported skipping school compared to 0.7 
percent of nonvictims. Similarly, 2.5 percent of victims of any crime reported skipping 
class, compared to 0.6 percent of nonvictims. When asked about avoiding school activities, 
a higher percentage of victims of any crime (5.1 percent) reported they did so than did 
nonvictims (5.1 percent vs. 1.6 percent) (figure 5 and table 7). 

Students were also asked if they had avoided specific places inside the school building, 
including the entrance into the school, hallways or stairs, parts of the cafeteria, restrooms, 
and other places inside the school building. A higher percentage of victims of any crime and 
violent crime reported avoiding specific places in school than did nonvictims (13.1 percent, 
22.1 percent, and 5.4 percent, respectively) (figure 5 and table 7). 



Figure 5. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported personal avoidance behavior at school, by reports 
of criminal victimization at school: School year 2006-07 



Percent 

100 -r 



80 - 



60 - 



40 - 




Feared attack or Skipped school Skipped class Avoided school Avoided a specific 

harm' activities place at school 2 



Avoidance behaviors 

Type of victimization None ■ Any □ Theft □ Violent 

1 Interpret data with caution. The standard error for this estimate is from 30 to 50 percent of the estimate's value. 

t Reporting standards not met. The standard error for this estimate is equal to 50 percent or more of the estimate s value 

1 1ncludes fear of attack at school and on the way to or from school. Includes respondents who “sometimes" or “most of the time" were fearful at 
school. 

2 Includes the entrance into the school, hallways or stairs, parts of the cafeteria, restrooms, and other places inside the school building. 

NOTE: "Theft” includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and completed thefts, excluding motor 
vehicle theft. Theft does not include robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. "Violent" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery, aggravated 
assault, and simple assault. "Any" includes violent crimes and theft. "At school" includes inside the school building, on school property, and on the way 
to or from school. Population size for students ages 12-18 is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime Victimization 
Survey (NCVS). 2007. 
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Table 7. Percentage of students ages 12 through 18 who reported no criminal victimization at school and those who 



reported criminal victimization at school, by student reports of personal avoidance behavior and type of 
victimization: School year 2006-07 



Type of 
victimization 


Feared attack or 
harm 1 


Skipped 

school 


Skipped 

class 


Avoided school 
activities 


Avoided a 
specific place 
at school 2 


Total 


5.2 


0.8 


0.7 


1.8 


5.7 


None 


4.9 


0.7 


0.6 


1.6 


5.4 


Victimization 












Any 


12.7 


3.6 ! 


2.5 ! 


5.1 


13.1 


Theft 


8.4 


t 


2.5 ! 


5.1 ! 


8.9 


Violent 


23.2 


6.2 ! 


t 


5.2! 


22.1 



! Interpret data with caution. The standard error for this estimate is from 30 to 50 percent of the estimate's value. 

4: Reporting standards not met. The standard error for this estimate is equal to 50 percent or more of the estimate's value. 

1 1ncludes fear of attack at school and on the way to or from school. Includes respondents who "sometimes" or "most of the 
time" were fearful at school. 

2 Includes the entrance into the school, hallways or stairs, parts of the cafeteria, restrooms, and other places inside the school 
building. 

NOTE: "Theft" includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all attempted and 
victimization because respondents can report more than one victimization. Population size for students ages 12-18 
theft. "At school" includes inside the school building, on school property, and on the way to or from school. Student reports 
of "theft" and "violent" victimization may not sum to “any” victimization because respondents can report more than one 
victimization. Population size for students ages 12-18 is 25,967,000. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime 
Victimization Survey (NCVS), 2007. 
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Sponsorship and Purpose of the Survey 

The School Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime Victimization Survey (NCVS) 
was jointly designed by the Department of Education’s National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) and the Department of Justice’s Bureau of Justice Statistics. More 
information about this survey can be found at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/crime . Data used 
to produce this report are available for download from the student surveys link at the NCES 
Crime and Safety Surveys portal, located at http : //nee s . ed . gov/pro grams/crime . 

Created as a supplement to the NCVS, the SCS has been conducted in 1989, 1995, 1999, 
2001, 2003, 2005, 2007, and 2009 to collect infonnation about student and school 
characteristics on a national level. The survey was designed to assist policymakers, as well 
as academic researchers and practitioners at the federal, state, and local levels, in making 
informed decisions concerning crime in schools. The SCS asks students a number of 
questions about their experiences with and perceptions of crime and violence occurring 
inside their school, on school grounds, on the school bus, and from 2001 onward, going to 
or from school. The SCS contains additional questions not included in the NCVS, such as 
those concerning preventive measures used by the school, students’ participation in after- 
school activities, students’ perceptions of school rules, the presence of weapons and gangs 
in school, the presence of hate-related words and graffiti in school, student reports of 
bullying and rejection at school, the availability of drugs and alcohol in school, and 
students’ attitudes relating to fear of victimization and avoidance behavior at school. 

Sample Design and Data Collection 

Each month, the U.S. Census Bureau selects respondents for the NCVS using a “rotating 
panel” design. Households are selected into the sample using a stratified, multistage cluster 
design. In the first stage, the primary sampling units (PSUs), consisting of counties or 
groups of counties are selected, and smaller areas, called Enumeration Districts (EDs), are 
selected within each sampled PSU. Within each ED, clusters of four households, called 
segments, are selected. Across all EDs, sampled households are then divided into discrete 
groups (rotations), and all age-eligible individuals in the households become part of the 
panel. 

Once in the panel, respondents are administered NCVS every 6 months (for a total of seven 
interviews over a 3 -year period) to determine whether they have been victimized during the 
6 months preceding the interview. The SCS questionnaire is administered after the NCVS to 
eligible persons in the sample. The first interview is considered the incoming rotation, while 
the second through the seventh interviews are considered continuing rotations. 

The first NCVS/SCS interview is administered face-to-face using computer assisted 
personal interviewing (CAPI); the remaining interviews are administered by telephone 
using CAPI unless circumstances call for an in-person interview. After the seventh 
interview, the household leaves the panel and a new household is rotated into the sample. 
This type of rotation scheme is used to reduce the respondent burden that might result if 
households were to remain in the sample permanently. It should be noted that the data from 
the NCVS/SCS interviews obtained in the incoming rotation are included in the SCS data 
file. The implications of examining data from unbounded and bounded interviews are 
discussed in the “Survey Limitations” section below. 
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The SCS is administered to all eligible respondents within NCVS households between 
January and June of the year of data collection. In order to be eligible for the SCS, students 
must be 12 through 18 years old, have attended school in grades 6 through 12 at some point 
during the school year, and have not had any homeschooling during the school year. 1 In 
2007, there were approximately 50,000 households in the NCVS sample, and 11,161 NCVS 
respondents were eligible to complete the SCS. Of the eligible respondents, 6,503 
completed the 2007 SCS and 5,621 met the criteria for inclusion in this analysis. These 
criteria are detailed in the glossary of variables. 

The prevalence of victimization for the 2007 SCS was calculated by using NCVS incident 
variables appended to the SCS data file. The NCVS “type of crime” (TOC) variable was 
used to classify victimizations of students in SCS as serious violent, violent, or theft. 
NCVS-2 variables asking where the incident happened and what the victim was doing when 
it happened were used to ascertain whether the incident happened at school. 

Changes in Questionnaire Wording 

The SCS questionnaire has been modified in several ways since its inception. First, in 1995 
and 1999, “at school” was defined for respondents as in the school building, on the school 
grounds, or on a school bus. In 2001, the definition for “at school” was changed to mean in 
the school building, on school property, on a school bus, or going to and from school. This 
change was made to the 2001 questionnaire in order to be consistent with the definition of 
“at school” in NCVS; the same change was made to the 2003, 2005, and 2007 
questionnaires. Cognitive interviews conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau on the 1999 
SCS suggested that modifications to the definition of “at school” would not have a 
substantial impact on the estimates. 

Second, in 2007, the time period that respondents were asked to reference for the entire SCS 
was revised from “the last 6 months” to “this school year.” This change was largely based 
on feedback obtained from students ages 12 through 18 who reviewed the items during 
cognitive laboratory evaluations conducted by the Census Bureau. These respondents 
revealed they were not being strict in their interpretation of the 6-month reference period 
and were responding based on their experiences during the entire school year. Further, 
Furlong et al. (2005) found that among students in grades 9-12, estimates of school safety- 
related experiences among matched students in the same school were not significantly 
different between those referencing the past 30 days and those referencing the past 12 
months. Hilton and colleagues (1998) also found that self-reports of interpersonal violence 
among students are “insensitive” to specified time frames, in that study “participants 
reported almost the same number of violent acts in the past month as in the past year.” In 
2007, no change in reference period was made for criminal victimizations as reported in the 
main NCVS. That is, criminal victimizations at school are reported for the 6-month period 
prior to the date of interview while school characteristics reported in the SCS are reported 
for the last school year. Analyses of the data show no measurable change in estimates of 



1 Persons who have dropped out of school, have been expelled or suspended from school, or are temporarily absent from 
school for any other reason, such as illness or vacation, are eligible as long as they have attended school at any time during 
the school year. Students who are homeschooled as all or part of their schooling are not included past the screening 
questions, since many of the questions in SCS are not relevant to their situation. 
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students reporting specific school characteristics from the SCS and, as expected, no 
measurable change in estimates of criminal victimization from the NCVS between 2005 to 
2007. 

Third, the SCS questions pertaining to fear and avoidance have been changed. In 1995, 

1999, 2003, and 2005, students were asked if they were fearful or avoidant because they 
thought someone would “attack or harm” them. In 2001, students were asked if they were 
fearful or avoidant because they thought someone would “attack or threaten to attack” them. 
In the 1999 and 2001 SCS surveys, students were asked to exclude times they were at 
school or going to or from school in the question about fear away from school. In 2003, 
2005, and 2007, when asked about fear away from school, students were asked to exclude 
times they were at school; however, in these years the definition of “at school” included 
going to and from school. These changes should be considered when making comparisons 
across survey years. 

Fourth, the introduction to and definition of gangs, as well as the placement of the item 
about gangs in the questionnaire, were changed beginning with the 2001 SCS. Thus, the 
reader should be cautioned not to compare estimates of gangs based on 2007 SCS data 
presented in this report with estimates of gangs based on data prior to the 2001 SCS. 

Finally, in 2005, the SCS question pertaining to bullying was changed. In 1999, 2001, and 
2003, students were asked a single question about bullying, whereas the 2005 SCS included 
a series of questions (students were not asked about bullying in the 1995 SCS). Because of 
significant changes in questionnaire wording, comparisons between the 2007 SCS questions 
on bullying and the question in survey years prior to 2005 should be made with caution. 

Classification of Crimes 

The NCVS TOC variable appended to the SCS data file is used to classify victimizations of 
students in the SCS as any victimization, violent victimization, or theft. “Any” victimization 
is a combination of violent victimization and theft. Thus, if a student reports an incident of 
either violent victimization or theft, or both, he or she is counted as having experienced 
“any” victimization. Serious violent crimes include rape, sexual assault, robbery, and 
aggravated assault. Violent crimes include serious violent crimes and simple assault. Theft 
includes attempted and completed purse snatching, completed pickpocketing, and all 
attempted and completed thefts, excluding motor vehicle theft. Theft does not include 
robbery, in which the threat or use of force is involved. The NCVS captures each crime 
within a victimization and classifies the victimization according to the most serious crime. 

Estimates reported in this report are based on the prevalence, or percentage, of students who 
experience victimizations. Respondents could report that as many as seven victimizations 
occurred during the reporting period, allowing for the possibility of multiple incidents per 
person and multiple crimes per incident. However, when examining prevalence, each 
student is counted only once as having experienced any of the various types of criminal 
victimizations at school (e.g., theft, violent, or serious violent crime), regardless of how 
many times they occurred. Measuring student victimization in this way provides the 
percentages of students who are directly affected by victimization, rather than the number of 
victimizations that occur. 
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Survey Limitations 

In addition to concerns about measurement error resulting from nonresponse and changes in 
questionnaire wording, other limitations are worth noting. The first consideration is 
sampling error. Because the sample of students selected for each administration of the SCS 
is just one of many possible samples that could have been selected, it is possible that 
estimates from a given SCS student sample may differ from estimates that would have been 
produced from other student samples. 

The effects of unbounded and bounded interviews should also be considered (Cantor and 
Lynch 2000). According to Addington (2005), the effects of bounding may not be a concern 
when reporting victimization using a 6-month window; however, this possibility should be 
acknowledged. When producing victimization estimates using the NCVS data appended to 
the SCS, data from the first unbounded interview are included, this may result in reporting 
events outside of the reference period. Beginning in 2006, the Bureau of Justice Statistics 
also began including these unbounded interviews in their estimates using the larger NCVS. 
Literature concerning such “forward telescoping” has found varying estimates of inflation 
rates caused by unbounded interviews, with some studies reporting increases as high as 40- 
50 percent (Hemenway, Azrael, and Miller 2000) and others reporting an increase of 10 
percent or less (Gaskell, Wright, and O’Muircheartaigh 2000). On a crime-specific basis, 
Gottfredson and Hindelang (1981) found that unbounded interviews typically yielded 
reports of victimization that were 20 percent greater than those from bounded interviews. In 
the current analysis, 24 percent of SCS interviews were new to the NCVS panel. Because 
first-time interviews are unbounded, there is a chance that victimizations preceding the 
desired 6-month reference period may be included. To the extent that they are, victimization 
reports may be inflated. However, adjustments to the weights provided on the data file take 
into account the inclusion of these unbounded interviews and are described below. 

Unit and Item Response Rates 

A unit response rate is, at its most basic level, the ratio of surveys completed by eligible 
respondents to the total count of eligible respondents. Unit response rates can be 
unweighted or weighted and are traditionally reported because they reflect the potential 
effects of nonsampling error and indicate whether portions of the population are 
underrepresented due to nonresponse. In some surveys, this calculation can be rather 
complicated because it is difficult to distinguish between eligible and ineligible units. 

Because SCS interviews with students could only be completed after households had 
responded to the NCVS, the unit completion rate for the SCS reflects both the household 
interview completion rate and the student interview completion rate. A total of 6,503 
students participated in the 2007 SCS. The unweighted household completion rate was 90 
percent, and the unweighted student completion rate was 58 percent. The overall 
unweighted SCS unit response rate (calculated by multiplying the household completion 
rate by the student completion rate) was 53 percent. Because the NCVS is designed to be a 
self-weighting sample, the weighted completion rates are the same as the unweighted 
completion rates. 
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The rate at which respondents provide a valid response to a given item in the survey 
instrument is referred to as the item response rate. Item response rates for most items used 
in this report were over 97 percent for all eligible respondents. For most questions in the 
SCS, “don’t know” and refusal responses were not offered explicitly, but were considered 
valid if given by the respondent. In this report, “don’t know” was included in the analysis 
when it appeared as a response option in the questionnaire. No explicit imputation 
procedure was used to correct for item nonresponse. 

Unit Nonresponse Bias Analysis 

NCES requires that any stage of data collection within a survey that has a unit base- 
weighted response rate of less than 85 percent be evaluated for the potential magnitude of 
nonresponse bias before the data or any analysis using the data may be released (U.S. 
Department of Education 2003). The existence of nonresponding students has the potential 
to introduce bias into survey estimates, depending on the magnitude of the nonresponse and 
whether differences exist between responding and nonresponding students in characteristics 
related to the estimates of interest. 

Nonresponse can affect the strength and application of survey data both by leading to an 
increase in variance as a result of a reduction in the actual size of the sample and by 
introducing bias in outcomes of interest. Both low response rates and/or large differences 
between respondents and nonrespondents on key survey variables can lead to unit 
nonresponse bias, as the magnitude of unit nonresponse bias is determined by multiplying 
these two factors. Thus, low response rates may not lead to bias if respondents and 
nonrespondents do not differ on the outcome of interest. Alternatively, high response rates 
may not indicate low unit response bias if there are large differences between respondents 
and nonrespondents on the outcome of interest. 

Due to the low-weighted unit response rate in 2007 (53 percent), a unit nonresponse bias 
analysis was performed to detennine the extent to which there might be bias in the estimates 
produced using SCS data. The SCS sampling frame has three key student characteristic 
variables for which data are known for respondents and nonrespondents — sex, 
race/ethnicity, and household income. To the extent that there are differential responses by 
respondents in these groups, nonresponse bias is a concern. 

The analysis of unit nonresponse bias found evidence of potential bias for the race/ethnicity 
and household income variables. White and Black respondents had higher response rates 
than did Hispanic respondents. Respondents from households with incomes of $25,000 or 
more had higher response rates than those from households with incomes of less than 
$25,000. However, when answers to these items from responding students were compared 
to the eligible NCVS sample, no measurable differences were found. This suggests that 
differential response rates in the race/ethnicity and household income variables occurred 
mainly at the NCVS level, rather than at the SCS level (see subsequent analysis of these two 
factors under item nonresponse bias analysis section on page A-7). 

Weighting adjustments were computed for the NCVS and SCS to account for nonresponse 
(see the Weighting section on page A-9 for additional infonnation). Before adjustments for 
nonresponse, the ratio of the SCS respondent population (15,301,559) to the estimate of the 
population eligible for the SCS survey (30,229,033) was .506. Once the weights were 
adjusted for nonresponse, the ratio of the adjusted SCS respondent population 
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